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CONDUCTED BY ELISHA BATES. 
“On Earth peace, good will towards men.” ¥ 
Vou I. FIFTH MONTH, 1822. No. Il 








acy? Vie Mora: Advocate, tus far, has passed quietly along, slowly, 
but gradually extending the range of its circulation. It has excited 
no direct hostility known to the editor, and he has not entended to 
discuss the various subjects in a manner to excite any. It is when 
the human passions are brought into quiet that we are best prepared 
to examine with candor the principles we may have adopted as correct. 
How often has the pride of opinion been enlisted on the side of a bad 
cause, and powerfu'ly withheld the advocate from making that acknow- 
led-ment which truth and candor demanded! We are very much 
under the influence of habit, and not less directed in opinions and 
practices, by education. But these have no control over the imimuta- 
ble principles of Truth. Like their divine author they remain un- 
changed, however they may be foi gotten and disregarded by the world. 
It is of impertance that we should.suffer oac passions and prejudices 
to subside, and examine with candor and calmness the principles we 
may have laid dowa for the regulation of conduct, 

So far as I have any means of ferming an epinion, this coolness and 
candor have been observed by the readers of the Moral Advocate. 
‘The list of subscribers etill continues to increase, and only two indi- 
viduals have directed it discontinued at the end of the present year. 
So decided an evidence of approbation, not only affirds peculiar sa- 
tisfaction to my mind, but increases the weight of responsibility that 
i feel. While my readers are giving a wider circulation to my labors, 
thus enlarging the opportunity for usefulness, I feel more anxious so- 
licitude that this opportunity may be improved, to the more extensive 
diffusion of che principles of peace and christian benevolence. 

As a difficulty sometimes occurs, in furnishing complete files to 
subscribers who do not commence with the beginuing of a volume, it 
would be desirable that those who are disposed to promote the patra- 
nage of this work would take such measures as they may judge best 
for that end, previous to tie commencement of the second volume. 
The names of subscribers, &’c. may be forwarded without the formality 
of a prospectus. 

A genera! punctuality on the part of subscribers is requested. 

Communications intended for insertion in the Moral Advocate 
should be postpaid. 1 on a letter is trifling, and I never he- 
sitate to pay it, even t rules, but where many are received they 
amount to a large sum, “Zo me, these trifles Amount, in the course of 
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the year, toa sum at least equal to the tax on a handsome estate. 
Those therefore who feel disposed to do good and promote the cause 
in which I am engaged, (and a cordial invitation is given to such, to 
forward communications for insection)—are also requested as a mat- 
ter of favor, to forward them postpaid. 


I know that among my readers there are many well qualified to 
write on the diferent subjects embraced in the Moral Advocate: and 
who would not regard the pittance of time or expence that would be 
required. Why then are they backward? Only three individuals 
have yet come forward as coadjutors thus far; two in this state, and 
one in Connecticutt. These have my sincere acknowledgments~—and 
it is hoped they will rather increase than relax their attention to the 
interesting subj:cts before us. 

And I also indulge the hop», that as we pursue the prospects before us 
the number of advocates in the cause will progressively increase. 

A very large proportion of the community, are quietly settied down 
in the sentiments of their fore-fathers, not determined to bar their 
minds against the Truth, nor yet so uneasy in their present practices 
and principles as to be very anxious to test their propriety by exam- 
ining arguments on the opposite side. 

Another large class, but not so large as the former, believe that 
War and violence are incompatible with the Gospel, and they are so 
well established in the belief that they do not need arguments now to 
convince them. But these, should remember that the candle was not 
lighted in the disciples of old, to be placed under the bed of ease, or 
the measure of pecuniary interest. A portion of zeal must invariably 
be felt by those who are themselves impressed with the importance of 
the truths te which they have assented. They cannot feel indiffer- 
ent towards those who are equally iuterested with themselves, in the 
happy effects which they believe will result from a practical obser- 
vance of those Truths. Zealfor the propagation of , Truti, and tie 
happiness of our fellow creatures, is a christian duty. But it should 
be tempered with knowledge and prudence. With these, there is not 
an individual, however humble may be the sphere in which he moves, 
but he may find numerous opportunities of doing good: for that wisdom 


which is profitable to direct, will point out the ways and means by 


which it may be effected. 
That large class first alluded to, opens a wide field for christian ex- 
ertion—in which t» disseminate the principles of peace.—Many there 


are, who, like the good ground, will receive them with readiness, and 
inion on which the har- 


mony and happiness of the human family nd. 
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WAR. 
Hitherto the subject of war has been principally discussed on its 
own merits, or rather demerits. It has been opposed from its inutility 
as testing the justice of claims, and its runious consequences on humag 
happiness, These views will be occasionally resumed, but it now 
seems proper to advert more particularly to the enquiry whether or not 
it is compatible with christianity? We, who acknowledge the excele 
Fence and the high authority of the christian religion, are bound to ade 
mit the precepts of the Gospel as the great criterion of moral conduct* 
We cannot suppose that the precepts of Jesus Christ were intended 
to be indifferently regarded or not. Nor can wesuppose that infinite 
wisdom and goodness ever devised a plan for the moral government 
of his rational creatures, that was not adapted to their condition, or 
that could wot be carried into effect. If therefore any practice or 
principle is found to be enjoined by the precepts of the Gospel not on- 
ly must its obligation be admitted, but its practicability also. 
The Diviae precepts are yea and amen forever, They are of imperious 


> 


obligation, and disobedience involves the most awful consequences- . 


But he that is perfect Goodness, who knew what was in man, his frail- 
ties and his passions, would never have given him a command, or en- 
forced obedience if he had not known that the precept was possible, 
that he himself would make it possible, and that it would also promote 
the happiness of those to whom it was yiven. 


Thus we ought to examine “this subject as christians,” feeling our- 
selves bound to believe that what God requires is both possible and 
best for us. We cannot dissent from this proposition without the most 
glaring inconsistences. If then it can be proved that war is contrary 
to the designs of Heaven concerning us, it will not do to fly the ground 
and say that the state of the world renders it impossible for us to ob- 
serve the divine requisitions, or that the dispensation which was ine 
troduced by the personal coming of the son of God, and which wa® 
sealed with his blood, is not adapted to the present condition of man- 
kind.—Such an assertion would border very close on blasphemy, in a3 
much as it would tacitly charge theSupreme Being with folly. 

In the material world we see a wonderful adaptation of all the parts 
of the grand system to each other. The stars are distributed through 
the immensity of space, so as never to exert their attractive influence 
on the revolving planets, in any part of their orbits, The planets are 


disposed at different distances from the common centre of motion, 
and revolving with amazing velocity, never interrupt each other in 


their respective courses.—The different motions of the earth,—one iz 
its orbit and another on itseeatre, do not impede or derange each oth- 
r, But while the former gives us years and season, the latter divides 
these into days and nights. The depository for waters isnot cut up 
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into enJependent and detached reservoirs. But one grent valley en- 
circles the globe, and indents the different continents. as the place for 
the great deep. The mountains majestica'ly stretch across the ceonti- 
nenis—streams burst from their summits and their bases—unite and 
swell into rivers, and these trace their course through countries inter- 
spersed with hills, “and continents of sand,” and finally pour theif 
tribute into the ocean. Vapors rise from the terraqueous globe, then 
form into clouds—clouds into rain, and rain supply the springs. 
Forests cover the mountains aad the plains, and fragile plants spring up 
and flourish in their shade. 

The earth and ocean are peopled with animated beings. The vari- 
ous orders of these, like the planets in their orbits, move in their ree 
spective spheres, and each obtains his portion of sustenance and en- 
joyment. ‘Ihe sun in the centre of our system, dispenses mo- 
tion, light and heat to the wholebalancing the p!anets in their cour- 
ses, and animating the smallest insect that flutters in the air. 

In ali this wonderful arrangement a perfect harmony throughout pre- 
vails. And po part of this great and complicated system is thrown 
out as useless or ill adapted to the intended purpose. 

Whatever wisdom, power and goodness we discover in the visible 
objects around us, there is still much more in the moral governmen? of 
the rational creation, and that system which was designed for the pre- 
paration aod redemption of immortal souls. Here is the most glorious 
display of the attributes of the Deity, and here his perfections are more 
clearly seen than in any other of his works. 

Tie Gospel, in the intellectual, is like the sun in the material wortd, 
Let this be denied its governing influence in human actions, aud it 
would be like striking the sun from the solar system. Nota germ 
would be nurtured into existence—not a dew nor a shower would fail 
—the pleasing vicisisitudes of seasons, day and night would cease, and 
deatii and darkness assume undisputed dominion. Nor would this be 
all—planets would rush from their orbits, and “the wreck of nature and 
the crush of werlds” ensue. Not less fatal to the order, harmony and 
happiness of the rational creation, would be the abstraction of the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, from the motives to human actions. The finer 
sensabilities of our natures would never be evolved, nor virtuous ac- 
tions dignify the character of man. Not only would all the pleasing, 
animating hopes and enjoyments cease, and dark and diabolical views 
and principles succeed, but the balancing, controling, animating pow- 
er and principle being gone, man would rush on man, and violence and 
discord—aggression, retaliation and revenge envolve the whole. 

The Gospel Dispensation was beautifully represented by the prophet 
Isaiah X.6 &e. “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and tie leo- 
pard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion and 
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fatling together, and a little child shall iead them. ‘The cow and the 
bear shall feed; their young ones shal! lie down togethei: and the tion 
shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on + © 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shal! put his land on the cocka. 
trice den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
for the earth shal! be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.” So remarkably did this prophecy cviacide with the 
deciaration “the works of righteousness are peace and the effects there- 
of quietness and assurance forever’’—and again, “when a man’s wayg 
please the Lord he causeth even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 

This glorious dispensation, the last and highest designed for man, 
in this probationary scene, and the very life of all other dispensations 
that preceded it, was not like the others, committed to men, to intro- 
duce it, and illustrate it with precepts even from divine authority-——- 
It was introduced by the son of God himself, who took on himself a 
body of flesh, and walked visibly among men—not only delivering his 
precepts, as never man taugit—but, that this dispensation might net 
be considered as too high, or too difficult to be lived up to, he practi- 
cally tiastrated it in his own life and conduct. Thus the principle® 
and precepts were not only laid down, but were brought into practice. 
Ye mora! duties thus illustrated appcar so simple. so easy, and s® 
beautiful that they are more powerfully enforced upon-us than they 
possibly could be by precept alone. 

When the birth of our Lord was announced, by heavenly messene 
gers, it was in language descriptive of the dispensation whieh he came 
to introduce “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good wily 
to men.” Nor is it possible that the Gospel should produce any other 
effects, or be assimilated with any other state of things. It can ng 
more produce, or consist with hatred and discord among men, than 
dishonor to God in the highest. These effects proceed from a prin- 
ciple as opposite to the Gospel as light to darkness, or as peace and 
harmony to discord and outrage. AS the Son of man cawe not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance, so his Gospel was peculi. 
arly adapted to reconcile and resiore a fallen world. Is it not evi- 
dent as light, that the spirit of reconciliation, forbearance and fore 
giveuess infused into the hearts of his erring and contending creatures, 
is infinitely more adapted tu their condition than resentment, retalia. 
tion and revenge? We cannot suppose that he designedthe noblest part 
of his creation should become the most ‘conspicuous for depravity and 
confusion. We cannot suppose it was designed that man, enobled as he 
:3 with faculties, feelidgs, sympathies immeasurably beyond any other 
part of animated nature and, over and above all, made the temple of 
the Deity himself——and capable of an assimilation with the Divine 
Nature, should give a loose rein to passions and motives that renders 
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him more ferocious gavage and depraved than the deasts of prey, 
Man was designed for a more exalted station. He was made capable 
of enjvying on earth a foretaste of the joys of heaven. The Gospel 
was the medium through which he was to rise to that pre-eminent ¢on- 
dition, and the precepts of Jesus Christ pointed out the way and the 
only way by which this was to be effected. 

In all the precepts and actions of our Blessed Lord we find no trace 
of the war poliey. His precepts, lay down the principles by which 
we are to be governed: and his actions realized his precepts, and thup 
give us more distinctly to understand them. 

In his sermon on the mount, the policy of the Law and the Gospel 
are very clearly brought into contrast. He began by pronouncing & 
number of blessings. That we may see who are the heirs of the pro- 
mised blessings, I will transcribe that part of the sermon, as it stauds 
recorded by the Evangelist. 

«Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they shal! be comforted: 

Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth. 


Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the MERCIFUL; for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gud. 

Blessed are the PEACE-MAKERS; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake; Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven; for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” 


Trace every sentence throagh, and not one blessing is pronounced 
on the war spirit, not one promise is held out to the military chief- 
tain. Lf entreat the military reader to bear with me. Itis not Z that 
draw individious distinctions.-Our blessed Lord himself has drawn 
the line, and stated the terms on which his peculiar blessings will be 
coaferred. And it devolves on us, if we would be heira of his pro- 
misses to comply with the conditions on our part. 


No schemes of conquest or ambition, no heroes riding triumphant 
over the sanguinary field, is included in these gracious benedictions. 
But the poor in spirit, those that moarn; the MERE; they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; the merctrux; the euas in hearts the 
PEACEMAEKRRS; and they that patiently suffer injuriesrevilings and 
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persecutions—-these are the characters whom our Lord pronounces 
blesse a. 


But in order to fix the attention more closely to the peculiar nature 


of the new dispensation, he brings his own divine precepts into cons 
trast with the maxims that prevailed under the Law. 

In this contrast he begins with the command “thou shalt not kill.” 
But to shew the superior excellence of the Gospel, he excluded all 
the passions and motives that lead to the act prohibited by the Law, 
and enjoins in the most unequivocal manner, the spirit of reconcilias 
tion. 

After noticing some other practices prohibited by the law, and en- 
joining that the motives which lead to them should be eradicated, he 
proceeds; “Ye have heard that tt hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: (the genuine maxim of self defence and retali- 
ation) “but I say unto you” said he, “that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.» 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thy enemy; but [ say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse yeu, do good to them that hate you. and pray for them 
that dispitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your father which is in Heaven.” And again he says, what. 
soever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to themy 
for this is the Law and the Prophets.” 

And as he drew to a conclusion of that excellent sermon, he made 
some declarations which are worthy to be held in lasting and awful 
rememblance by the professing christian: ‘Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the*will of my Father which isin heaven. Many will say 
to me in thatday Lord, Lord &c.—and then will I profess unto them: 
I never knew them; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” 

“ Therefore whosoever heareth these gs of mine and doeth them, £ 
will liken him to a man that built his a... a Rock &-—And eves 
Ry OnE that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened to a foolish man that built his house upon the sand; and 
the rains descended and the floods came and beat upon that house, 


and it fell, and great was the fall thereof.” 
These are solemn Truths. The christian cannot view them 


with indifference. : 
The subject is presented in a manner that sophistry itself can- 


not disguise. It is enforced in a manner that ought to silence 


“every objection. 
We must admit that Jesus Christ has forbidden all malice, and 


hatredaeall violence, resistance of evil, retaliation and re- 
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venge.— He lias commanded us to do good for evil, and love and 
pray for our very enemies. The society of Friends and those 
other societies who contend for the unlawfulness of war have 
never carried the principle of nonresistance, and patience under 
injuries, further than it is carried in the precepts of our blessed 


Lord. 
Contrast these positive commands with any sentence to be 


found in any treatise on the subject, and it will be found that 

these precepts of our Lord stand as pre-eminent for their’strength 

snd clearness as they do for their authority and excellence. 
—_—_— : 


FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 
THE CASE OF THE PRISONER. 


* An inquiry whether Crime and Misery are produced or pre: 
vented by our present system of Prison Discipline, &c.” An vc- 
tavo volume of 171 pages, with this title, written by Tuomas Fow- 
ELL BUXTON, appeared within a few years past in London, and waa 
well received by the British publick, but does not appear to be ge~- 
nerally knownhere. The author establishes the melancholy fact 
from testimony, the truth of which cannot be doubted, that many 
of the prisons of Great Britain, particularly those of the metropolis, 
are in no be'ter condition at present, than they were half a century 
ago, when it was. said ofthem by Howard, “I make no scruple to 
affirm, that if it were the aim and wish of magistrates to effect the 
destruction, paesent and future, of young delingents, they could not 
desire a more effectual method than to confine them in our prisons.” 
The mensbers of the “Society for the improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline, and for the reformation of juvenile offenders,” we are told 
by the author, were at the time he wrote, then recently led by their 
Inquiries, “ to a decided and unanimous conviction, that the pre- 
sent alarming increase of crime arises more from the want of in- 
struction, classification, regular employment, and inspection in 
jails, than from any other cause;.and that its prevention could on- 
1; be accomplished by an’ @fitire change in the system of Prison 
Discipline.’—Some_ striki iews of the injustice and cruelty 
practised towards untried prisoners, and persons confined for debt, 
are taken; and their legal and equitable rights, to a different mode 
of treatment, are enforced with much clearness and ability. An 
extract or two from his remarks on this part of the subject, may, 
perhaps, be in some degree applicable and instructive in this 
country. “Imprisonment then is the legal consequences of debt: 
but it is only imprisonment; and must not be accompanied with 
unnecessary and often fatal concomitants. Not an actin the sta- 
tute book is to be found, which by any mode of construction can 
be distorted intoa justification of any, even the slightest severity, 
upon the debtor, beyond his imprisonment. With respect then to 
the untried and debtors, confinement is adjudged by law; but what- 
ever goes beyond mere confinement, whatever has a tendency to 
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yupart wmorat or physical evil, to disgust orto irméate their feel- 
‘igs, is injustice the more dreadful, because it is inflicted ona 
class of men who are already too often weighed down with miss 
‘ortune——-because it 1s inflicted in places where the public eye does 
not penetrate, where, therefore, public compassion is not excite 
but, whether it be more or less dreadful, is not so much the ques> 
tion. This, ] conceive, is certain that any unnecessary severity to 
‘he prisoner who has not been tried, or the prisoner for debt, is 
injustice.” ‘Let us then follow a prisoner from his first commity 
ment, always remembering, that as yet his guiltis unproved. You 
have no rightto march him along the streets in chains, orto make 
a‘ spectacle of public ignominy, perhaps on the very spot, and a- 
‘mongst the very people with whom he has hitherto held a. fair 
character. Infamy may be the penalty for crime, but it should 
never be the consequence of suspicion: you should, therefore cons 
duet him to his jail with every possible attention to his feelings, 
with decency and secrecy. When he is entered within its walls, 
you have no right to load him with irons, you have 
10 right to subject him to bodily pain from their weight, 
orto that agony of mind which must result from such symbols of 
degradation to a man of yet unblunted feelings, and you have no 
right to conclude that he isnotsuch. And here I must observe, 
in the language of Blackstone, ‘The law will not justify jailors 
tn fettering’a prisoner, unless where he is*unruly, or has attempt- 
slanescape.” The truth is, a man is very rarely ironed for his 
own misdeeds, but very frequently for those of others. Addition- 
al irons on his person are cheaper than additional elevation to 
the walls. Thus we cover our own negligence, by increased se- 
verity to our captives. You have no right to abridge him of pure 
air, wholesome and sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise. 
You have no right to debar him from the craft on which his fami- 
‘y depends, if it can be exercised in prison. You have no right 
to subject him to suffering from cold, by want of bedclothing by 
night, or firing by day; and the reason is plain—you have taken 
him from his home, and have deprived him ‘of the means of provie 
ting himself with the necessaries ee sors of life, and there- 





ore you are bound to furnish him ‘moderate indeed but suita- 
ble accommodation. You have for the same reason no right to 
ruin bis habits by compelling him to mix with a promiscuous aé- 
semblage of hardened and convicted criminals, or his health, by 
forcing him at night into a damp unventilated cell; with such 
crowds of companions, &c. He should be brought to his trial ae 
speedily as possible for every hour of unnecessary deay in furnish- 
‘ng him with the opportunity of proving his innocence, is or at 
east may be, an hour of unjust imprisonment,—At his trial, either 
he is acquitted—in which case the least you can do is to replace 
him in the situation you found him, to pay his expenses home, and 
to furnish him. with sufficient to support him till be bas had an 
opportunity of looking out for work: or, he is convicted—and then 
it is for the law to appoint the punishment which is to ‘ollow his 
offence. That punishment must be inflicted, but you must careful- 
‘vy guard thatithe nob aggravated, and that circumstances of seve- 
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rity are not found im his treatment, which are not found in his 
sentence —Corruption of morals and contamination of mind are 
not the remedies which the law, in its wisdom, has thought pro- 
per to adopt. 

The shocking, and almost inéredible evils, physical and moral, 

experienced by the wretched inmates of the Borough Compter, 
Tothill Fields Prison, the Jail at St. Albans, and those at Guilford 
and Bristol,and some other similar schools of vice and misery 
Were ascertained by personal inspection, and other authentic 
sources of information. To detail them minutely, if space were al- 
lowed me, would only serve, unnecessarily, to harrow up the feel- 
mgs of the reader, without the prospect of producing a correspon- 
dent good. Suffice it to say, that their existence would be highly 
disreputable to any contry that ad made the least progress in ci- 
Vilizetion. 
. The Jaile at Bury Iichester, the Maison de Force at Ghent, the 
Philadelphia Prison, ithe Penitentiary at Millbank, and the pro- 
ceedings of the L dies’ Committee at Newgate, supply the author 
With more grateful and delightful themes. It may not, perhaps, 
be altogether improper here, though, in some degree, out of place, 
to transcribe the following short passage, as furnishing of many 
incentives to compassionate the sufferings and privations cf the 
prisoner: “The very dregs of mankind (as they are called, and 
often justly,) set us an example which it were well to folicw. Mis- 
erable, while we in the haughtiness of untempted virtue, leave the 
‘sick, and in prison,’ to their fellow sufferers; coutent with the 
plaudits of complacent conscience, when we have reviled their 
crimes, and made rules for their starvation.” 

Descriptions of the Prisons of Ghent, Philade!phta, &c. ate gi- 
ven to prove, that by their excellent discipline, “instead of healt 
being impaired, it may be improved; that insfead of morals being 
corrupted, they may be reformed; that these ebjects, so cesiweble 
to the state, may be accomplished by methods as humane to tie 
criminal, by a system of classification, industry, and religious in- 
struction.” Whether all these institutions so honoreb!y disiin- 
guished by the benevolent writer, are entitled to the «charveter 
given of them, in its full extent, is at least questionable. If the 
taut of classification, presented as a nuisance by our Grand Juries, 
pérticularly as it respects children, confined in our Pemtentiary, 
has vot been remedied (and if it has, the publick generally ere ut- 
terlyignorant of the fact,) how illy does the language of commen- 
dation apply to us! ‘This subject ought not to be lost sight of; but 
the destructive consequences to be anticipated from the continu- 
ance of such a state of things, should awaken the anxieties and 
Stiiuulate the enlightened exertion of ali good citizens, till the 
dlarming evil shal] be removed. “Ofall the men we meet with,” 
said the celebrated Locke, “nine parts in ten are what they are, 
good or evil ;useful or not, by their education.”’— Let us pause for 
a moment, and consider what education we besiow upou those 
Whom we place under the tuition of u Jailer, pertreularly when 
they are surrounded with villians of the most cesrerate choracter. 
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The most interesting chapter inthe book, with “a concise notice 
of which I shall close the present communication, is that which 
relats to the proceedings of the “Lapigs’ committee AT Neweate.” 
“About [eight] years ago, Mrs. FRY was induced to visit Ne 
gate, by the representations of its state, made by some persons of 
the Society of Friends. She found the female side in a situation 
which no language can describe. Nearly 300 women, sent there 
for every gradation of ‘crime, some untried, and some under the 
sentence of death, crowded together, &c.” “She saw them opens 
dy drinking spirits, and lier ears were offended by the most terrible 
rmprecations, Every thing was filthy to excess, and the smell was 
quite disgusting.—Every one, even the Governor, was reluctant.to 
go amongst them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in the 
Office, telling her that his presence would not prevent its being 
torn from her. She saw enough to convince her that every thing 
dad was goinzon. Inshort, in giving me this account, she re- 
peaiedly said—tall I tell thee isa faint picture of the reality; the 
filth, the closeness of the rooms, the ferocious manners and ex- 
pressions of the swomen towards each other, and the abandoned 
wickedness which everything bespoke, are quite indescr beable.’ 
Que act, the account of which I received from another quarter, 
marks the dezree of wretchedness to which they were reduced at 
that time.—fwo women were seen in the act of stripping a dead 
cnld for the purpose of clothing aliving one. At that time, Mrs. 
Vay clothed many of the children, and some of the women, ang 
read to them some passages in the Bible; and the willing and grate- 
ful manner with which, even then, they attended to her admont- 
tions, left upon her minda strong desire to do more fer ther ad- 
vantage, and a conviction that much might be done. Circum- 
stances, now, rendered any efforts, on her part, impossible, for the 
fons period of three years.” 

“I cannot better describe their state.” [on her second visit, a- 
hout Christmas, 1816,] “than in the words of Mrs. Frr.” ‘Tl soon 
found that nething could be done, or was worth attempting, for the 
reformation of the women, without constant emp!oyment; as it was, 
those who were idle were confirmedtp idelness, and those who were 
disposed to be industrious, lost their good habits. In short, they went 
there to have the work of corruptioncompleted, & subsequent exami- 
nation has discovered to me. the cases of many who, before this 
period, had come to Newgate almost innocent, and who left it de- 
praved and profligate in the last degree.” After desiring these » 
unfortunate females to consider her plan maturely, for establishing 
a schoul for tleir’children, “They said they knew too well the 
misery of sin to wish to have their children brought up in it; that 
they were ready todo any thing which she might direct, for it was 
horrible, even to them, to hear their infants utter oaths and filthy 
expressions, expressions, amongst the first words they Jlearned to 
articulate.” Their consent being thus cbtained, her next object 
was ‘to obtain that ofthe Governor. At the house of the Governor, 
she met the Sheriffs and Ordinary. ‘They heard her plan, “with 
the most cordia! approbation,” and consented that she might use 
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one of the celis as a school room, to “try the benevolent, but at- 
most hopeless experiment.” With a young woman, who then vie 
sited a prison for the first time, and who has since assured the au- 
thor, that “she felt as if she was going into aden of wild beasts 
and well recollects quite shuddering when the door closed upon 
her, and she was locked in withsuch a herd of novel and despe- 
rate companions, the schoo! was commenced, and “surpassed 
their utmost expectations.” The zeal of the poor creatures “for 
improvement, and their assurances of good behaviour, were pow- 
erful motives, and they tempted these ladies to project a schoo! 
for the employment of the tried women, for teaching them to read, 
and to work.” The most powerful, and to most females, the moet 
irresistible arguments were urged, against their embarking in 
such anenterprise, with any prospect or hepe of success; “but in: 
tercourse with the prisoners had inspired them with a confidence 
which was not easjly to be shaken; and feeling that their desigy 
was intevded for the good & the happiness of ethers. they trusted that 
it would receive the guidance aud protection of Him who often is 
plessed tu accomplish the highest purposes by the most feeble in 
struments.” A committee, consisting of the wile of a Ciergyman, 
and eleven members of the Society of Friends, expressed “theit 
willingness to suspend every other engagement ard avocation, and 
devote themselves to Newgate; and,in truth, they have performed 
their promise. With no interval of relaxation, and with but few 
intermissions, from the call of other and more imperious cuties, 
they have lived among the prisoners.” Rules were adopted with 
the cansent of the scholars, without which, unanimously express- 
ed, none were establisi:ed—and a Matron to reside constantly: in. 
the Prison, was appointed; and this system of education was, not 
Jong after, adopted as “a part of the prison system of the city.” 
The visiters of Newgate “now saw what, without exag- 
geration, may be called a transformation. Riot, licentiousness, 
and filth, exchanged for order, sobriety, and comparative neatness. 
in thechamber, the apparel, and -the persons of the prisoners.” 
“The ladies themselves have been treated with uniform respect 
and gratitude. They have reason to rejoice in the improved con- 
duct, and, as they trust, in the confirmed moral habits of the pri- 
eoners. Several have received the rudiments of education, and 
have learned forthe first time, the truths of the Ghristian Religion!” 
One of the women in the infirmaty, who oppeared to be near her 
end, spoke very feelingly to the Author, of the ladies, and assured 
him, “that all tne comforts around her and all the consolation of her 
Mind, were owing iothem.” The efficaciousness oftheir labours, 
is principally to be ascribed, under Providence, to their excellent 
regulations—Ist. “Religious instruction; perusal of the Scriptures, 
Morning and evening.” They hid reason to think thata prison 
was ‘well calculated forthe inculeation of religious impressions,” 
2d. “Constant employment.” 3d “Rules, simple and lenient, but 


‘rigidly enforced, and if possible, the concurrence of the prisoners 


in their formavion.” 4th. “Classifiedtion and separation, to the 
greatest"possible extent.” Sth. ‘They recommend that prisar- 
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ers should be treated as human beings, with human feelings.” 
Acareer of this kind is calculated ta restore, in some degree the 
original elevation of humanity—that of being but a little lower 
than the Angels; and its extraordinary success, under the Divine 
Blessing, furnishes ‘fa demonstration, that there is rarely a pes 
riod at which the embers of expiring virtue may not be revived.” I. 

eee 

DUELING. 


There are few practices su generally condemedand yet countenan- 
ced by such high authority as Dueling. It does not seem to be the 
dictates of natural passions, even of the worst Kind. Those animals 
that are not carnivorous, or in other words, that do not devour what 
thev killl seem generally to have no intention to Al in their encoun- 
ters. Even Dogs that are carnivorous, do not appear to be disposed to 
kill, but merely to conquer and to punish. And in this they are just 
aout on a footing-with men who quarrel and fipally end it with 
a fist fight. There is no evidence that dogs, or even wolves, bearé 
and tigers, in their encounters. with each other, are actuated by 
worse passions then men who fight with fist, foot and nail, from the ex- 
citement of the moment. In this practice man descends from his dig 
nity, ceases to be the noblest part of creation, and ranks himself with 
the beasts. His reason, that pre-eminent gift, by which he can trace 
consequences from their causes, which enables him to investigate sup- 
posed injuries, explain his own impressions and intentions, and in the, 
choice of evils to discover the least—and that superior principle which 
wouid clothe him with meekness, patience, forgiveness of injuries, and 
even love fur his enemies——are both banished from his heart, or lesq 
their control over his passions, And is it nota shocking reflection 
when the highest privileges, the best gifts of Heaven to man, are thus 
despised and trampled under foot. 

But this kind of fighting is now jystly despised, and considered a 
mark ofa low, vulgar and depraved character. Men who frequent the 
haunts of vice and dissipation in their most disgusting forms, where 
every feeling and principle of virtue, every sense of honor and propri- 
ety are sacrificed to low and grovelling appetites and passions, are those 
who are most remakable for the practice of fighting. And yet they may 
plead in extenuation of the fault, that they fight only in moments of © 
passion, before reason and cool reflection could regulate their feeliugs. 
And after all, that they had no intention of taking the life of a fellow 
creature, but only to chastise him as one dog would another ona sim- 
ylar occasion. (I am aware that comparisons are odious, and I regret 
the necessity that they should be so.) 

But when two gentlemen take offence respecting some punctilio of 

honp-, or from some cause that they are ashamed to bring to public 
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Sit down in 
tee'e chambers aud coolly carry on a written correspondence for dave, 
vecks, or mnonths——tiat finally results in a challenge—where the pars 
tees then write their wills, arrange their affairs, take each a 
“isl or two tethe field of action, meet, settle the principles or rules of 
scion, del:berate'y take the measured distance, wait the word, and fire. 
and: Kill it exhibits a scene to which the brothels and siuks of cor- 
ruption, the haunts of bears wolves and tigers, atlord no parralle! 
Survey the whole round of creation, where nature takes its course un. 
influenced by reason or religion—then look into those dark scenes ot 
corruption where reason and religion are alike Gescarded, and it must 
he acknowledged that Dueling, a crime peculiar to the walks of fashion 
anle life, stands pre-eminent among private vices for its cool, delibe- 


view eewoen tice call ing the counsel of their friends 





rate Cepravity, and disregard of those feelings which bind man te man. 

All this is seen and known. But men of fortune and. high standing 
havedone it. And what adds much to the enormity of the volfsnes, a! 
ter the commission of the crime, instead of feeling compunction, tev 
have despised the disgrace that justly attached to their character, au! 
gloried in the deed, an! what is worse, they have continued to receiv~ 
the countenance of the public. 

Thus the abberence which mankind are naturally to disposed to fee? 
on such occasions is softened down; it receives the false ephithet of 
an cffair of honor, every occurrence adds the weight of the characters 
of the parties in favor of the practice, until it has now become so es- 
tablished in the code of honor and so dreaful is the fear of the world’s 
dread isugh, that it requires a much greater degree of genuine courage 
to refuse a challenge than to face death. [fhe fights he may possiviv 
escape unhurt, and raise his reputation as a man of honer. But if he 
refuses, he cannot possible escape the redicule of the fashionable cir- 
cles. He revolts at the idea of the alternative and fights, from actual 
and consummate cowardice. A cowerdice the most preposterous tha! 
can be concieved.—For the poor bewildered coward prefers to meet 
death and judgment, rather than encounter the laugh of a fool !! 

This is an infatuation to be deplored. The Christian must drop a 
tear, on the reflection, and the moral philosopher must blush for the 
degradation of his species. 

And ought not the various orders of society to combine their ef | 
forts to put a stop to this evi!—to dispel this delusion, this dreadful in- 
fatuation by tearing the mask frown the monster and exposing its hedious 
deformity? ought not those who are placed in the highest offices of go- 
vernment, and made the grardians of the peace and virtue of millions, 
to fee! themselves solemniy bound, not only to set.a correct example 
in their own private conduct, but throw the weight of their influence 
agaivst such men as evince a contempt of the highest moral and religi 


ous duties? ‘The answer cannot be doubtfit- 
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The high offices of civil government ere not considered private pro- 
yerty. They were not instituted for private parp ses and individual 
are ‘andisement. They were established to give protection, counte- 

ance and stability to virture, and net only to punish vice, bat to cut 
‘Fthe occasians which lead te ie . 
ence it becomes the duty of those intrusted with power, to avoid 
with scrupulons caution every thiag that may operate as patronizing 
see, o¢ a vielatton of social amd moral datv. If a commander of a pub- 
‘ic vessel sould be guilty of piracy, we should not hesitate te say that 
it should wet pass with impurity. Ifin the humanity of Christians we 
were to remit the rigor of a sangajnary law, that prescribed the pen- 
sity of death for the offence, we should at lesxt deprive him of all poste 
of profit or honor wader the government—and consider him 33 haviag 
forever forfeited the confideace of his fellow citizens. Nor should the 
expression of public sentiment stop here, Such a man should be made 
fo feel that he was not entitled to admission into the best company— 
that be bad Senk his ewn character, and thecrefore had ceased to be 
at associate for men at the first standing. dia man becomes a high- 
vay roaher, he incars the same penaitics. He torfeits net only bie 
igh character and ihe cunfidence of the public, but his commen prim- 


— 


eres also, aad oupyht to bsimmured i solitude, ancl privation of the 
eijoyment of ibecry and the commen conveniencies of life. that he 
sit netouly be prevented from comimitung further injury on the 
be breagt to feel boti his disgrace and crimipe:its 
What would be the cousequences if the whole system of punishments 
sud disabiunes were abolished, and criminals permitted to hold offices 
of peoSt or honur, and movein the highest circles? No one can doubt 
tian an increase ot crime would be the consequence. 
vet all (hese causes avein full operation as respects the erin» 
of dueling. It is ot strange, therefore that it should be as prevaleur 
2 ibut there is a very setious responsibility on those who place 
the weight of their example and influence in the wrong scale. 

And sich is the influence of the countenance and encouragement tixis 
barbarous custem receives, that a man of high standing as a public cha 
racter, considers himsell bound by the laws of honer, net to refuse te 
accepta challenge from a man of equal rank with himself. A number 
of instances ef tiis description might be loand withoutlooking farther 
than our own country. Aud to whom is this code of honor chargeabhi? 
“very man that takes a part in putting a duelist into office, or contina 
ing him jute office, or gives him admission into respectable company om 
an equal footing with men of respectable standing. All these are 
chargeable w.th the lives that are lost by this barbarous custom. 
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as it is: 





rg eee has taken the rounds in the papers, stating that a young 
mai, of high family ia Paris, attended the theatre: Gduclist (an entine 
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stranger) passed tim in the crowd: The young man moved his eane to 
avoid obstructing t the passaye ofthe stranger. “Why do you move 

our cane?” demanded the duelist, “To avoid obstructing your passage”? 
was the reply. “ [Edo not like your looks,” rejoined the stranger. 
he young inan, who was the sou ofa French general, now feit the 
ode of honor beginning to be in force. “Perhaps” said he, “my looks 
vay not displease you as much ty-morrow.” Why defer it so long?” 
cai the stranger. They retired procured swords. and the first 
thrust pierced the young man through the heart. 

The duelist had determined to find a victim before he went to the 

*heatre, to make, as he said, his fifteenth. 








At Orleans, lately, two gentlemen, one a judge, fought with broad 
swords. QOne was killed and the other dangerously wounded. 
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Fatal . Mistake. 


An article headed “Fata! mistake.”? and dated Dublin, Jan. 14, has 
apneared ia a number of papers in this country. Without going inte 
el) the details, the amount of the article appears to be, that two parties 
of the king's troops in Ire'and, patroling the country, for the suppres- 
on of insurrection, came in contact with each other, when ove party 
‘vas fired at through mistake, and two men were killed, one of wim 

asa clergyinan. 


I think T have seen an anecdote ofa clergyman that was killed in 
some military enterprise, in the time of queen Elizabeth. And when 
the circumstance was mentioned, with regret,ia the hearing of the queen, 

ghe observed. «hie had no business there:’? Indeed, it seems to be a 
generally admitted opinion, and very properly too, that an army, 9nd 
especially in the time ofan engagement, is no place fora minister ‘of the 
Gospel. The contrary opinion is a very fatal mistake. faut if all 
the disciples of Christ, are to be actuated by the same gpirit, and be go- 
verned by the same principles, it will be difficult to shew that the sys- 
tem of morality that is proper for one, is not proper for an other also. 








Curious Proof of Conversion. 


About the conclusion of the peace of Ryswick, the noted Theo- 
rouet died at Monireal. The French gave him burial ip 
a pompous manner; the priest who attended him in his sickness, 
aving pronounced the poor Indian to be a true Christian; “for,” 
said he, “while lexplained to him the passion of our Saviour whom 
the Jews crucified, he cried out O! had I been there, | would have 
vevenged his death, and brought away their scalps!” 

Reader, do not smile at the poor Indian, but make the inquiry, how 
fir he resembled other professors of christianity. 


EEE a 
THE TERMS. 
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